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gram,  witnin  M.l.b.h.K.,  makes 
University  expenise  available  to 
elected  officials  and  other 
policymakers.  It  conducts  inter- 
disciplinary studies,  drawing  on 
both  theoretical  and  praaical 


resources  at  the  University: 
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Introduction 


This  is  the  second  in  a 
series  of  University  of 
Massachusetts  at 
Amherst  booklets  on 
current  educational  policy  is- 
sues and  how  they  affect  our 
schools.  The  first,  Issues  in 
Education,  examined  the  impli- 
cations of  various  recommen- 
dations in  recent  major  national 
reports.  One  of  the  most  widely 
accepted  of  these  recommenda- 
tions has  been  to  increase  coop- 
eration between  schools  and 
the  private  sector. 

First  stirrings  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  renewed  and  re- 
vitalized interest  in  such 
partnerships  began  in  the  late 
70s.  Since  then  the  call  to  coop- 
eration has  been  heard — and 
acted  on — in  more  than  20%  of 
the  country's  school  districts. 
President  Reagan  proclaimed 
1984  a  Year  of  Partnerships  in 
Education  to  encourage 
cooperative  ventures  that 
would  benefit  both  the  nation's 
schools  and  the  business  world. 
Now,  reports  of  new  partner- 
ships are  being  registered  at  an 
increasing  rate  by  state  and 
federal  agencies  specifically  set 
up  to  document  and  support 
what  can  be  called  a  "move- 
ment." 

This  booklet  is  a  progress 
report  on  such  cooperative 
enterprises  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  Rather 
than  cataloging  the  more  than 
3000  partnerships  that  already 
exist,  this  report  gives  an  over- 
view of  these  efforts,  highlight- 
ing major  features  and  issues, 
and  exploring  implications  for 
future  directions. 

First,  the  report  examines 
the  evolution  of  connections 
between  schools  and  business, 
including  an  explanation  of 
how  today's  partnerships  differ 


from  those  of  the  past.  Then,  by 
taking  a  closer  look  at  five  effec- 
tive partnerships,  we  see  how 
people  are  improving  schools 
from  the  elementary  grades 
through  graduate  degree  pro- 
grams. The  final  section,  titled 
"Around  the  Corner,"  indicates 
that  partnerships  often  start  in 
one  direction  and  change 
course  through  the  collective 
ideas  of  participants.  This  sec- 
tion considers  policy  issues  for 
business,  schools,  and  govern- 
ment. 

Joseph  DuSy 
Chancellor 
University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
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Most 

Usefiil  and 
Most 

Ornamental 

The  goals  of  school/ 
business  partnerships 
and  how  they  fit  into 
existing  goals  of 
schools. 


Thirty  years  before  the 
American  Revolution,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  conceived 
of  an  ideal  school.  He 
found  many  of  what  he  described 
as  "useful"  and  "ornamental"  sub- 
jects that  could  be  taught,  but 
determined  that  schools  should 
teach  only  what  was  most  useful 
and  most  ornamental.  This  same 
goal  could  apply  to  the  best  of  the 
growing  number  of  school/busi- 
ness partnerships.  Good  partner- 
ships work  toward  the  overall  goals 
of  the  school  (most  useful),  and 
enhance  the  experience  of  all 
those  involved  (most  ornamental ). 
These  partnerships  take  into  ac- 
count the  needs  of  students, 
teachers,  administrators,  and 
businesspeople  who  give  their 
time  and  resources. 

Franklin's  own  life  demon- 
strates the  tremendous  success  of 
his  educational  philosophy.  His 
useful  knowledge  led  him  to  exper- 
iment with  electricity  and  to  serve 
up  almanac  advice  for  daily  living. 
His  avid  interest  in  literature  and 
the  arts  later  helped  make  him  one 
of  the  most  popular  diplomats  in 
Paris. 

Many  successful  school/busi- 
ness partnerships  have  adopted  the 
philosophy  that  worked  so  well  for 
Franklin.  It  is  likely  that  he,  in  turn, 
would  have  supponed  the  idea  of 
such  partnerships.  In  his  youth. 
Franklin  had  served  an  appren- 
ticeship, a  kind  of  forerunner  to 
school/business  partnerships.  Al- 
though apprenticeships  remained 
common  throughout  the 
nineteenth  century,  they  were 
sometimes  unpredictable  and  often 
unsatisfactory.  Franklin  ran  away 
from  his  brother's  printing  shop 
after  he  learned  enough  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity  about  the  business. 

As  time  passed,  schools  took 
more  responsibility  for  supervising 
students'  educational  experiences 
cjutsidethe  classroom.  In  the  1890s, 
John  Dewey  advocated  develop- 
ment of  "a  cooperative  real  world 
community"  where  students  could 
learn  by  doing.  Since  then,  we  have 
seen  a  continuum  of  .school/busi- 


Early  in  our  history,  Ben  Franklin  considered 
schooling's  diverse  goals. 

ness  partnerships.  New  York  City 
initiated  work-study  programs  in 
1915.  Distributive  education — 
training  for  the  marketing,  mer- 
chandising, and  distribution  of 
products — has  been  supported  hy 
the  federal  government  and  by 
local  businesses  since  the  1930s 
and  can  be  found  in  both  vocational 
high  schools  and  comprehensive 
high  schools.  Modern  appren- 
ticeships for  building  trades  such 
as  carpentry  and  plumbing  often 
are  run  jointly  through  vocational 
schools  and  local  contractors.  Even 
universities  now  sponsor  appren- 
ticeships in  the  trades.  Cooperative 
education  programs  at  colleges 
and  universities  pay  students  at 
least  minimum  wage  for  real  work 
and  complement  their  academic 
preparation. 

For  years,  individual  educators 
and  businesspeople  advocated 
increased  cooperation  between 
schools  and  community  resources, 
but  too  often  schools  feared  busi- 
ness's  influence  on  their  activities. 
Recent  cuts  in  federal  programs 
and  local  taxes,  however,  have 
limited  the  resources  available  to 
schools  and  increased  their  willing- 
ne.ss  to  work  with  business  on  a 
multitude  of  shared  goals.  This  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  political  leaders 
for  partnerships  has  suddenly 
made  them  more  viable.  Schools 
and  the  corporate  world  have 
rediscovered  a  natural  alliance: 
they  share  a  vital  interest  in  prepar- 
ing young  people  for  a  productive 
life.  Without  a  skilled,  well  edu- 
cated workforce,  business  cannot 
thrive.  Without  a  healthv  business 
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climate,  schools  lack  the  financial 
resources  and  the  morale  reciuirei-l 
for  effective  education. 

In  the  past,  school/business 
partnerships  focused  almost  ex- 
clusively on  preparing  students  for 
particular  fields  of  work.  Today's 
partnerships  are  more  diverse. 
Businesses  are  now  involved  in 
areas  outside  of  their  specific  fields 
of  manufacturing  or  service.  In 
addition  to  their  interest  in  stu- 
dents, they  help  schools  at  various 
levels  of  activity' — from  tutoring  to 
one-shot  projects  to  management 
analysis.  And  many  businesses  are 
adept  at  combining  their  resources 
with  other  interested  groups  to 
double  or  triple  the  results  of  their 
efforts. 

The  following  examples  dem- 
onstrate the  variety  in  this  new 
wave  of  partnerships: 

•  Business  leaders  in  Cambridge 
attend  meetings  of  a  drop-out 
prevention  advisory  council. 

•  Companies,  including  Keebler 
and  IBM,  work  with  DC  Comics 
and  with  schools  to  distribute 
comic  books  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing drug  abuse. 

•  Amherst  architects  and  mer- 
chants joined  parents,  University 
students  and  other  volunteers  to 
build  a  magnificent  school  play- 
ground in  four  days. 

•  A  new  Commonwealth  Leader- 
ship Academy  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  planning  collaboration 
with  businesses  for  management 
training  and  professional  de- 
velopment in  schools. 

•  Employees  from  Aetna,  Digital, 
Langone  Photography,  Mass 
Mutual,  Milton  Bradley,  and 
Pioneer  Premium  Promotions 
spend  lunch  hours  tutoring 
students  in  Springfield. 

•  The  Boston  Compact  orches- 
trates hundreds  of  business  and 
higher  education  resources  to 
effect  system-wide  change.  The 
Compact  created  jobs  for  inner- 
city  students  who  stay  in  school 
and  ensured  that  more  graduates 
of  Boston  schools  will  be  ac- 
cepted at  area  colleges. 


•  The  American  Can  Company 
held  a  stockhcjlders'  meeting  in 
Manhattan's  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  High  School  and  involved 
students  in  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  the  meeting. 
These  successes  have  not  al- 
ways come  easily.  School/business 
partnerships  invariably  proceed 
through  several  distinct  stages  of 
development,  some  of  which  are, 
at  best,  forgettable.  Obstacles  to 
productive  collaboration  abound, 
from  initial  mistrust  and  misun- 
derstanding to  conflicting  styles 
and  goals,  from  bureaucratic 
roadblocks  to  scarce  resources, 
from  personality  conflicts  to  politi- 
cal pressures.  However,  a  healthy 
share  of  good  will  and  resourceful- 
ness, as  well  as  genuine  commit- 
ment to  a  common  cause  have 
enabled  participants  to  overcome 
such  obstacles. 


Officer  (CEO). 

Following  are  the  major  types 
of  business  involvement: 

1.  Business  donates  money  or 
material  resources.  This  is  usually 
characteristic  of  "Adopt-a-School  " 
programs. 

2.  Business  provides  direct 
involvement  through  employee 
time,  either  as  volunteers,  or  on  a 
work-release  basis. 

3.  Business  initiates  and/or 
plans  programs  together  with 
schools. 

4.  Business  supplies  training 
(jobs  or  unpaid  internships)  for 
students. 

5.  Business  gives  funds  or 
employee  time  to  an  inter- 
mediate group — either  a  founda- 
tion or  non-profit  organization 
with  specific  goals  for  school  im- 
provement. 

Each  of  these  types  or  combina- 


Participants  on  the  school  side 
of  the  partnership  can  be  students, 
teachers,  administrators,  or  re- 
searchers. Participation  on  the 
business  side  can  take  the  form  of 
money  or  material  resources  only, 
or  direct  involvement  by  volun- 
teers, by  paid  professionals,  or  by 
company  employees  at  any  and  all 
levels  including  the  Chief  Executive 


tions  can  be  both  useful  and  orna- 
mental in  a  given  situation.  In  the 
following  section,  we'll  see  some 
successftjl  examples  of  these  types 
and  how  they  have  developed. 


Governor  Michael 
Dukakis  visits 
Lawrence  High 
School  physics 
class  taught  by 
Peggy  Collins, 
intern  in  the 
Math  English 
Science  Tech- 
nology Education 
Program. 


FIVE  DYNAMIC 
CONNECTIONS  IKNkii 

/.  Business  initiates  program 
and  plans  with  schools 
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Teacher 

Fellowship 

Program 

BANK  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

After  smoothing  out  a  few  rough 
spots,  the  partners  in  this  pro- 
gram made  it  work. 


Practicing  new  science  vocabulary  in  two  lan- 
guages. 


Carole  Miller  leads  a  cluster 
of  third  graders  onto  the 
playground.  "Does  anyone 
notice  anything  different 
about  the  shadows?"  she  asks.  The 
students  all  consider  the  shadow 
cast  by  a  temporary  sundial  Miller 
has  set  up,  a  pencil  attached  to  a 
dowel  and  held  upright  in  a 
tunafish  can  by  plaster  of  Paris. 
"They're  shorter!"  students  ex- 
claim. They  last  tracked  the  sun  s 
path  in  winter,  when  it  was  further 
south.  All  day,  at  intervals,  students 
come  out  to  a  concrete  strip  behind 
the  Agassiz  School  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
They  trace  the  sun's  shadow  on  a 
large  piece  of  plastic  and  record 
the  times.  They  will  compare  these 
with  others  they  have  traced  earlier 
in  the  year.  This  series  of  sun 
shadows  is  one  of  many  activities 
Miller  has  used  with  students  since 
she  became  a  Bank  of  New  England 
Teacher  Fellow  and  took  part  in  a 
summer  science  institute. 

The  Teacher  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram, launched  by  the  Bank  of  New 
England  in  1984,  is  a  five-year  com- 
mitment to  Boston  Public  School 
teachers.  Each  summer  40-60 
Teacher  Fellows,  selected  through 
an  application  process,  address 
one  curriculum  area — to  date,  sci- 
ence, writing,  and  math — and  then 
take  part  in  follow-up  activities  dur- 
ing the  school  year. 


Each  Fellow  receives  $600  for 
participating  in  the  summer  insti- 
tute and  an  additional  1200  after 
attending  the  follow-up  sessions. 
For  most,  this  is  a  welcome  change 
from  having  to  pay  course  fees. 
Fellows  feel  even  more  special  at 
the  end  of  the  year  when  the  Bank 
of  New  England  honors  them  at  a 
reception.  The  world  often  forgets 
the  importance  of  training  chil- 
dren, but  recognition  from  a  pow- 
erful downtown  bank  makes 
teachers  realize  that  their  work  is 
noticed  and  appreciated. 

Ironically,  this  quality' program, 
which  has  won  much  public  praise 
and  a  national  award,  almost  didn't 
happen  and  emerged  only  after  a 
false  start.  "We  wanted  to  reward 
and  enrich  teachers,"  said  Peter  H. 
McCormick,  Chairman,  Bank  of 
New  England,  N.A.  Afew  years  ago, 
the  bank  proudly  announced  a  plan 
to  give  $6000  to  the  most  outstand- 
ing teacher  in  each  Boston  school 
district.  But  instead  of  receiving 
kudos,  the  bank  was  soon  the  object 
of  intense  debate.  'While  many 
people  lobbied  to  improve  the 
overall  financial  standing  of  all 
teachers  because  some  Mas- 
sachusetts districts  still  offered  a 
starting  salary  of  only  $10,700,  a 
substantial  monetary  reward  for 
relatively  few  seemed  inapprop- 
riate. Union  officials  were  also  con- 
cerned about  the  selection  process 
for  the  awards. 

Instead  of  finding  another 
group  to  accept  their  gift,  the  Bank 
asked  school  and  union  representa- 
tives to  help  redesign  the  award. 
From  these  discussions  grew  the 
Teacher  Fellowship  Program,  now 
praised  extensively  by  participants, 
school  administrators,  union  offi- 
cials, and  the  universities  that  direct 
summer  institutes. 

"■We  went  in  with  open  ears  and 
eyes  to  see  what  was  needed,"  said 
McCormick.  For  several  reasons, 
bank  management  felt  the  program 
should  focus  on  elementary  school 
teachers.  First,  elementary  teachers 
rarely  receive  rewards  and  recogni- 
tion. Second,  they  are  frequently 
overlooked  bv  businesses  in- 
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terested  in  partnerships  because 
their  pupils  are  too  yciung  lo  em- 
ploy. Finally,  secondan,'  schools 
report  that  students  coming  out  of 
eiementaPi'  school  often  lack 
knowledge  in  particular  areas. 

Elementary'  teachers  must  be 
generalists.  They  cannot  devote 
much  time  to  enhancing  and  updat- 
ing their  skills  in  particular  fields. 
By  encouraging  participants  to  con- 
centrate on  a  different  subject  area 
each  year,  the  Teacher  Fellowship 
Program  aims  to  build  a  critical 
mass  c^f  teachers  with  renewed  in- 
terest in  presentation  methods 
which  engage  and  challenge  stu- 
dents. 

Carole  Miller,  for  example, 
changed  her  entire  curriculum 
after  participating  in  the  science 
institute.  Previously,  she  had  not 
felt  particularly  capable  teaching 
science.  Now,  she's  not  only  com- 
fortable with  the  subjects,  but 
creative.  To  study  the  human  body, 
her  students  make  models  of  their 
teeth  using  clay  impressions  and 
plaster  of  Paris.  Every  day  they 
record  the  growth  of  caterpillars 
that  will  become  monarch  but- 
terflies, and  they  build  cardboard 
flashlights.  Miller  even  uses  stu- 
dents' interest  in  science  to  teach 
reading.  She  stocked 
her  classroom 


library'  with  hundreds  of  science 
books  because,  she  reports,  stu- 
dents find  them  mcjre  appealing 
than  basal  readers. 

The  Bank  choo.ses  colleges  and 
universities  to  run  summer  insti- 
tutes based  on  demonstrated  ex- 
pertise in  selected  curriculum 
areas.  'Wheelock  and  Simmons 
Colleges  were  already  applying  for 
grants  to  run  a  science  workshop 
when  the  bank  approached  them. 
They  joined  forces  with  the  Boston 
Children's  Museum,  Manomet  Bird 
Observatory,  and  Thompson  Island 
Education  Center  to  add  breadth  to 
the  teachers'  training  and  to  give 
them  additional  resources  for 
future  information  and  field  trips. 

The  following  year's  writing 
institute  took  place  at  the  Boston 
"Writing  Project,  located  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  at  Boston's 
Institute  for  Learning  and  Teaching. 
Part  of  a  national  network  of  writing 
centers,  this  project  regularly  trains 
teachers  to  improve  their  students' 
writing.  Joseph  Check,  Director  of 
the  Writing  Project,  praised  the 
Bank  for  its  approach  in  setting 
priorities  mutually:  "From  the 
beginning,  Bank  representatives 
made  clear  their  intent  in  the  pro- 
gram and  their 


commitment  to 


Fellow  Elaine 
Randolph-Jacobs 
and  son  Khary  at 
the  awards  cere 
mony. 


Fellows  try  "hands  on"  activities  in  Simmons 
College  science  institute. 

cooperative  planning.  They  ac- 
knowledge our  skills  and  wanted 
the  opportunity  to  learn  from  us." 
The  Bank  adopted  Check's  idea  for 
Advanced  Fellows — skilled  writing 
teachers  who,  after  special  training, 
ran  ten-week  in-service  workshops 
for  other  teachers  and  received  a 
stipend  of  $2000. 

This  year's  math  institute  is  run 
by  Northeastern  University  because 
of  its  strong  technical  orientation, 
its  experience  with  federal  Title  II 
math  training  grants,  and  its  com- 
mitment to  use  video  instruction 
for  further  in-service  education. 

All  the  summer  institutes  have 
had  two  important  things  in  com- 
mon: they  create  a  situation  in 
which  teachers  are  learners;  and 
they  treat  teachers  as  professionals 
who  benefit  from  interaction  with 
colleagues  and  have  successful 
techniques  to  share. 

After  five  years,  approximately 
300  Boston  teachers  will  have  been 
named  Fellows.  The  Bank  then 
plans  to  assemble  all  the  Fellows 
to  reinforce  the  program's  goals 
and  create  more  interaction  be- 
tween them.  By  taking  the  long 
view,  the  Bank  acknowledges  what 
few  politicians  or  business  people 
are  willing  to  accept — that  improv- 
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Carole  Miller  and  students. 

ing  education  takes  time.  Because 
they  are  committed  to  finding  the 
best  way  to  make  their  program 
work  each  year,  they  have  fostered 
a  process  that  links  resources.  The 
program  has  already  inspired  spin- 
off activities  at  many  levels. 

At  the  individual  school  level, 
Carole  Miller  wanted  other 
teachers  in  her  building  to  experi- 
ence institute  activities.  With  the 
enthusiastic  suppon  of  her  princi- 
pal, Michael  Sallen,  she  obtained  a 
Commonwealth  In-service  Institute 
grant  to  bring  in  the  Wheelock 
professors  for  a  nine-week  work- 
shop. According  to  Sallen,  Miller's 
"wonderfully  creative  projects  and 
enthusiasm  have  become  infecti- 
ous for  other  teachers."  She 
spearheaded  efforts  to  set  up  a 
science  resource  center  in  the 
school  library  with  kits  on  specific 
themes  for  all  teachers  to  borrow. 
Other  spin-off  projects  include 
those  at  Simmons  and  Wheelock 
Colleges.  Both  obtained  outside 


funds  for  follow-up  institutes,  and 
Northeastern  University  has  been 
working  with  the  Boston  schools 
to  apply  for  math  training  grants. 

The  Bank  of  New  England 
created  a  spin-off  this  year  when  it 
decided  to  fund  the  expansion  of 
the  program  to  Worcester  teachers 
with  encouragement  from  Bill 
Dandridge,  Director  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Field  Center  for  Teach- 
ing and  Learning.  Dandridge  and 
Gregory  Coffin,  Director  of  the 
Urban  Schools  Collaborative  at 
Northeastern,  met  with  Worcester 
school  officials  to  establish  a  lead 
group  modeled  after  the  Boston 
program.  Ten  Worcester  teachers 
joined  those  from  Boston  at  North- 
eastern, and  Coffin  is  now  arrang- 
ing to  share  videotaped  in-service 
sessions  with  the  Worcester 
schools. 

Recently,  the  Bank  of  New 
England  received  a  national  merit 
award  in  Community'  Relations  for 
the  program  because  of  its  out- 


standing collaborative  characteris- 
tics. Bank  management  is  especially 
proud  of  this  program  because  it 
overcame  so  many  difficulties 
during  its  first  year.  The  Bank 
learned  an  important  lesson — it 
must  pay  attention  to  the  workings 
of  the  system  it  hopes  to  help. 

Part  of  the  Bank's  success  re- 
sulted from  its  previous  experience 
with  partnerships.  For  11  years,  it 
has  been  paired  with  West  Roxbury 
High  School  in  a  program  that 
grew  out  of  court-ordered  desegre- 
gation. Through  these  activities. 
Bank  leaders  became  aware  of  the 
differences  between  schools  and 
business.  They  realize  that  schools 
are  concerned  with  a  process  and 
that  business  revolves  around 
products. 

In  the  Teacher  Fellowship 
Program,  the  Bank  of  New  England 
has  bridged  the  distance  between 
the  rwo  arenas.  Peter  McCormick 
explains,  "We  have  put  process  into 
our  product." 
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Horticulture/ 

Agriculture 

Program 

PROJECT  COFFEE 

Bob  Bailey  combs  out  a  spaniel 
and  flnds  reasons  to  stay  in 
school. 


George  Starkus  eases  the 
Project  COFFEE  van  onto 
the  main  driveway  of  Ox- 
ford High  School.  This  is 
his  day  to  visit  students  in  the  Hor- 
ticulture/Agriculture program  who 
have  internships  in  local  plant  and 
animal  businesses.  Those  not  cur- 
rently assigned  to  an  internship 
come  along  for  the  ride  to  learn 
something  by  seeing  their  friends 
at  work. 

All  these  students  are  enrolled 
in  the  Cooperative  Federation  for 
Educational  Experience,  better 
known  as  Project  COFFEE,  an  alter- 
native school  for  about  120  stu- 
dents with  academic,  social  or 
emotional  needs  that 
regular  high 
schools 


different  occupational  and  life  skill 
training  programs — printing,  com- 
puter repair,  building  and  grounds, 
word  processing,  or  Starkus's  hor- 
ticulture/agriculture program.  Pro- 
ject COFFEE  is  supponed  by  a  com- 
bination of  federal,  state,  and  local 
funds  and  receives  equipment  and 
services  from  large  and  small 
businesses  in  the  region.  Some  of 
business's  most  important  con- 
tributions have  been  sites  for  stu- 
dent internships. 

Our  first  stop  is 
Cos's  Fruit  Stand 
where 


At  a  nearby  form. 


have 
not  been 
able  to 
meet.  Some 
students  are 
obviously  smart 
but  disruptive;  others  have 
never  learned  to  read;  and  many 
just  have  difficulty  sitting  still.  They 
live  in  Oxford  and  1 5  neighboring 
communities  and  stay  at  COFFEE 
an  average  of  two  years.  Many  re- 
turn to  their  regular  high  schools 
to  graduate;  others  complete  their 
education  at  COFFEE. 

Each  student  divides  class  time 
between  academics  and  one  of  five 


Todd 
Sullivan  is 
picking  over  and 
pruning  plants  to  be 
sold.  Owner  Cos  Casamassa  says, 
"At  first,  Todd's  problem  was  rush- 
ing, but  I  said,  Where  will  you  go 
when  you  finish?'"  Today,  Todd 
works  carefully  on  a  plant;  he 
points  out  the  node  and  how  he 
would  propagate  a  new  plant  from 
a  stem  he  trims  off 

Todd  knew  a  lot  about  plants 
before  he  started  this  internship 
because  of  his  classes  and  projects 
in  the  COFFEE  greenhouse.  Lo- 
cated behind  the  classrooms,  the 
greenhouse  is  filled  with  tiny  veget- 
able seedlings  and  overgrown 
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George  Starkus  with 
students  in  the 
greenhouse. 


flowering  plants.  There,  he  learned 
how  tightly  to  pack  soil  around  a 
plant  and  how  to  diagnose  and 
treat  ailing  plants.  This  preparation 
gave  Todd  a  skill  to  bring  to  the 
internship,  and  Cos  is  pleased  with 
his  performance. 

We  climb  back  into  the  van  to 
travel  to  the  next  site.  We  pass  the 
French  River  Teacher  Center  where 
students  raked  in  a  thousand  yards 
of  loam  and  seeded  what  is  now  a 
healthy  lawn.  The  flagpost  in  front 
of  the  high  school  has  shrubbery 
and  new  flowers,  thanks  to  their 
work.  They  have  even  provided 
landscaping  for  the  police  station. 
Some  students  who  had  previously 
been  in  jail  performed  a  variet\'  of 
services  there.  The  police  depart- 


ment's gratitude  to  the  students 
was  an  important  factor  in  their 
beginning  to  feel  a  connection  to 
the  community  and  how  to  function 
within  it. 

We  pass  a  feed  store,  another 
internship  site,  and  then  pull  into 
"The  Gingham  Dog,"  where  we  are 
greeted  warmly  by  owner  Joyce 
Lamoreaux.  It's  a  cool  early  spring 
day  and  the  wood  stove  glows  in 
the  corner  of  this  pet  grooming 
salon.  Employees,  dogs,  and  own- 
ers generate  constant  movement. 
Bob  Bailey,  the  COFFEE  intern 
there,  briskly  combs  a  newly- 
bathed  English  Spaniel  and  looks 
for  fleas.  Bob  wanted  this  in- 
ternship partly  because  he  was 
bitten  by  a  dog  a  few  years  ago  and 


hopes  to  develop  more  confidence 
around  animals.  He  now  seems 
completely  at  home  and,  according 
to  Lamoreaux,  "knows  what  we're 
going  to  do  before  we  do  it,  and  is 
always  there  to  help."  She  says  he 
has  also  learned  something  impor- 
tant about  animals:  "Every  dog  is 
not  his  friend." 

Internships  continue  for  10 
weeks,  with  students  at  their  sites 
one  day  per  week.  On-site  super- 
visors fill  out  written  evaluations 
halfway  through  the  internship  and 
then  again  at  the  end.  "When  stu- 
dents' work  goes  well,  they  often 
have  a  chance  to  come  back  after 
school  hours  and  work  for  pay. 

Amid  lively  chatter  in  the  van, 
George  Starkus  asks  students  what 
types  of  internships  they  want  and 
why.  He  has  good  judgement  about 
where  individuals  are  in  their 
development,  who  needs  a  lot  of 
help  and  supervision  and  who  can 
be  trusted  with  more  autonomy. 
He  also  keeps  in  mind  their  range 
in  academic  ability.  Starkus  makes 
sure  that  there  is  mutual  benefit  in 
each  internship,  that  a  student 
placed  in  a  veterinary  hospital,  for 
example,  is  not  merely  cleaning 
cages. 

He  says,  "I  try  to  give  students 
some  freedom,  expose  them  to  as 
many  areas  as  I  can,  and  let  them 
make  a  choice."  This  approach  has 
paid  off  Daryl  Benway,  16,  admits 
that  when  he  was  younger,  school 
officials  came  to  his  house  more 
than  once  to  convince  him  to  attend 
class.  Only  since  starting  COFFEE 
is  he  eager  to  attend,  and  it's  clear 
that  the  Horticulture/Agriculture 
Program  made  the  difference:  "I 
like  all  the  places  we  go,  and 
George  will  put  you  where  you 
choose." 

Our  van  arrives  back  at  the 
COFFEE  building.  Later,  other 
students  will  go  to  a  local  farm  to 
learn  how  to  separate  calves  from 
their  mothers.  Those  returning 
now  head  for  their  academic  class- 
es, which  teachers  try  to  integrate 
with  the  experiential  learning  as 
much  as  possible.  When  teaching 
about  horses,  Starkus  works  with 
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the  English  teacher  to  have  students 
write  letters  requesting  literature 
from  breeding  stables. 

All  the  Project  COFFEE  class- 
rooms are  decorated  with  flowers, 
e\  idence  t)f  \et  another  partnership 
with  business.  During  the  cold 
months,  flowers  from  a  local  fun- 
eral home  are  no  longer  thrown 
away.  Instead,  the  funeral  home 
occasionally  asks  clients  if  they 
would  donate  flowers  to  Starkus's 
class  for  practicing  arrangements. 
Starkus  and  his  students  write 
thank  you  letters  to  the  families 
involved  for  these  indirect  gifts. 
This  process  helps  teach  students 
a  sense  of  social  responsibility  and 
community  involvement. 

Partnerships  make  the  commu- 
nity more  accepting  and  supportive 
of  Project  COFFEE  and  the  adoles- 
cents that  it  serves.  Agood  example 
of  this  was  when  horticulture/ag- 
riculture students  helped  a  local 
vegetable  grower  pick  pumpkins. 
The  students,  some  of  whose  ex- 
perience with  pumpkins  had 
mostly  been  limited  to  smashing 
them,  were  amazed  at  the  complex- 
ity of  cutting,  stacking,  and  trans- 
porting the  vegetables.  The  experi- 
ence also  affected  the  vegetable 
grower,  who  iiad  previously  been 
a  vociferous  foe  of  education.  Now, 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  change 
in  his  attitude. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  program: 
connect  these  young  people  to  the 
world  around  them  and  reawaken 
concern  in  the  community  for  their 
development  into  productive  citi- 
zens. A  significant  boost  to  Project 
coffee's  success  has  been  the 
"Oxford/Digital  Connection." 
When  Digital  Equipment  Corpora- 
tion made  a  major  investment  in 
the  Oxford  schools  in  the  form  of 
computer  equipment,  staff  training, 
and  student  internships,  the  con- 
cept of  school/business  partner- 
ships gained  new  vitality'  and  legiti- 
mac\'.  Experience  with  Digital  in 
ironing  out  wrinkles  and  develop- 
ing procedures  for  a  mutually 
responsive  and  responsible  collab- 
oration, including  questions  of 
insurance  and  liabilit\-,  made  it 


easier  to 
expand  the 
partnership 
network  to 
many  of  the 
small  businesses 
in  this  essentially  rural 
area.  These  businesses  are  an  integ- 
ral part  of  the  communities  in 
which  these  young  people  live  and 
hope  to  work.  Their  involvement 
with  individual  students  can  be 
particularly  meaningful  and  pro- 
ductive. 

COFFEE  has  drawn  praise  from 
as  far  away  as  Washington,  D.C. 
Indeed,  the  walls  in  Director  Mike 
Fields's  otherwise  modest  office 
are  adorned  by  tv,'o  "Presidential 
Awards  for  Private  Sector  Initia- 
tives," signed  by  Ronald  Reagan. 
They  cite  the  Oxford  schools  and 
Digital  for  "outstanding  service  to 
the  communit\'  and  finding  innova- 
tive solutions  to  public  problems." 
coffee's  excellent  record  of  drop- 
out prevention  and  of  promoting 
significant  improvement  in  stu- 
dents' academic,  social,  and  occu- 
pational skills  earned  the  program 
national  recognition  and  official 
"validation"  from  the  Department 
of  Education's  National  Diffusion 
Network.  But  these  citations  from 
on  high  don't  really  capture  what 
is  so  special  about  the  COFFEE 
Program. 


To  be  sure, 
cooperation  be- 
tween private  and  public  sectors 
has  been  exemplary.  But  it's  really 
a  "third  sector"  that  has  made 
things  happen  for  the  students  in 
Project  COFFEE:  the  "human  sec- 
tor." The  spirit,  drive,  and  commit- 
ment— the  soul  of  the  program — 
derives  from  individuals  who  work 
with  and  for  these  young  people 
on  a  day-to-day  basis,  and  whose 
vision  for  the  school  ensures  con- 
tinuous collaboration  with  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

School  Superintendent  Francis 
Driscoll  started  COFFEE  many 
years  ago  and  has  a  long-standing 
commitment  to  partnerships.  Dir- 
ector Mike  Fields  allows  teachers 
to  create  connections  where  they 
make  sense  for  students,  and  indi- 
viduals such  as  George  Starkus 
enlist  cooperation  in  both  likely 
and  unlikely  places.  Together  with 
the  community  they  have  all  built 
a  kind  of  greenhouse  for  young 
people,  a  place  where  available 
light  and  warmth  are  amplified  and 
channelled,  and  where  healthy 
growth  can  be  rekindled  and  nur- 
tured. 


Bob  Bailey  at  the 
Gingham  Dog. 


FIVE   DYNAMIC  .-^ 
CONNECTIONS  ^RNfeps 

3-  Business  donates  funds  to 
^an  intermediate  organization 
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Boston 
Voyages  in 
Learning 

BOSTON  GLOBE 
FOUNDATION 

On  the  way  up  to  the  crow's  nest, 
hundreds  of  Boston  students  dis- 
cover new  ways  of  learning. 


Program  funds  paid  for  binoculars  and 
field  trips. 


When  restorers  of  the 
schooner  Boivdoin 
asked  for  money,  the 
Boston  Globe  Founda- 
tion's Suzanne  Watkin  wanted  to 
turn  them  down.  What  did  refurbish- 
ing an  old  boat  have  to  do  with  the 
foundation's  commitment  to  im- 
prove education?  The  Bowdoin  was 
a  beautiful  boat,  but  in  spite  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
already  spent  on  repairs,  it  still 
needed  more  work.  Then  Watkin 
asked  a  question:  could  \he  Bowdoin 
be  used  with  school  children,  to 
teach  them  about  the  sea?  This  ques- 
tion launched  what  has  become 
known  as  Boston  'Voyages  in  Learn- 
ing. 

Located  on  Boston's  waterside, 
the  Globe  established  its  foundation 
in  1982  with  a  primary  focus  on  edu- 
cation projects.  It  also  claimed  a 
strong  interest  in  Boston  Harbor. 
Each  year  the  Boston  Globe  puts 
about  four  percent  of  its  pre-tax  earn- 
ings into  the  Foundation.  What  sets 
the  Globe  Foundation  apart  is  its 
willingness  to  assume  an  active 
partnership  in  funded  projects. 

Watkin,  who  serves  as  the  Foun- 
dation's associate  direaor,  arranged 
a  meeting  between  the  Schooner 
Bowdoin  Association  and  the  Boston 


Boston  teacher  Consuelo  Gill  climbs  a  ship's 
ratlines. 

Public  Schools,  represented  by  Bar- 
bara Locurto.  Respectful  of  teachers' 
experience  and  knowledge,  Locurto 
told  Watkin,  "You'd  better  sit  down 
with  teachers  if  you  want  to  make 
this  program  work." 

The  teachers  who  joined  Boston 
"Voyages  in  Learning's  advisory  group 
were  full  of  ideas  for  using  \he  Bow- 
doin and  the  sea  to  enliven  their 
teaching.  They  were  pleased  to  be 
treated  as  experts,  exchanging  opin- 
ions with  M.I.T.  professors  and 
maritime  specialists.  Watkin  and  her 
advisors  decided  to  model  the  pro- 
gram after  Impact  II,  an  in-service 
teacher  training  program  funded,  in 
part,  by  the  E.xxon  Education  Fund. 
This  program  provides  teachers  with 
funds  for  individual  projects.  In  re- 
turn, they  must  share  their  work 
with  others  through  workshops  or 
articles,  or  by  adapting  their  aaivities 
for  different  groups  of  students. 

A  temporary  setback  brought 
new  talent  to  tine  projea.  The  origi- 
nal plan  was  to  use     Bowdoin  as 
a  teaching  tool  for  all  students  in- 
volved, but  repairs  on  the  schooner 
dragged  on  longer  than  foreseen. 
Rather  than  delay  tine  program,  tlie 
Globe  Foundation  called  on  Peter 
Marston.  Captain  of  the  keichMimi, 
used  in  the  television  series,  "Voyage 
of  the  Mimi"  Marston  had  also 


worked  with  "Sea  Revels,"  a  musical 
produaion  depicting  Boston's 
maritime  heritage.  He  invited  stu- 
dents to  visit  the  Mimi,  where  his 
lively  songs  hooked  even  reluctant 
adolescents.  Eventually  students  and 
teachers  were  also  aboard  the  Sou '- 
doin  and  Nova  Scotia's  fishing 
schooner  replica,  the  Bhmiose  II, 
having  dockside  visits  and  sailing  up 
the  coast  to  Gloucester. 

Because  of  the  Globe  Founda- 
tion's involvement  in  Boston  Voy- 
ages in  Learning,  it  grew  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  needs  of  students  and 
the  condition  of  schools.  It  pro- 
moted the  program's  method  of 
"thematic "  education,  enticing  stu- 
dents to  learn  because  they  are  en- 
gaged by  a  panicular  tlieme.  Many 
educational  philosophers,  most  not- 
ably John  Dewey,  have  advocated 
this  concept.  The  sea  provides  an 
interdisciplinary  focus  to  encourage 
basic  skills  aquisition  and,  for  many 
students,  an  infusion  of  new  ac- 
tivities. Consuelo  Gill,  a  fourth  grade 
bilingual  teacher,  uses  the  program 
to  inspire  her  students  to  write.  They 
produce  poems  and  descriptive 
stories  and  create  their  own  fables. 
Their  slide/tape  show,  "Whales  on 
Strike,"  depicted  a  group  of  whales 
fed  up  witli  pollution.  It  won  an 
award  from  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Gill  claims  the  program  is  as 
much  for  teachers  as  for  students. 


"It's  not  enough  just  to  give  money. 
The  important  thing  about  this  pro- 
gram is  that  teachers  get  training." 
Gill  went  with  other  teachers  to 
Connecticut's  Mystic  Seaport  to 
learn  maritime  history  and  ter- 
minology. She  used  part  of  a  $500 
materials  stipend  to  buy  the 
binoculars  that  her  students 
proudly  wear  and  use  on  field  trips. 
Most  of  Gill's  stipend  has  gone  to 
field  trips.  'Without  these  funds,  she 
says,  trips  would  have  been  un- 
likely because  they  require  months 
of  advance  planning  and  special 
approval  for  the  average  $85-120  in 
transponation  costs. 

When  individual  teachers 
create  thematic  education  pro- 
grams, there's  rarely  time  to 
develop  as  much  curriculum  mate- 
rial as  they  would  like.  Boston  Voy- 
ages in  Learning  provides  help  in 
the  form  oi Sea  Ventures,  a  newslet- 
ter about  activities  and  oppor- 
tunities. A  recent  issue  included 
articles  about  field  trips  to  Glouces- 
ter, a  computer-simulated  whale 
hunt,  and  student  artwork  and  writ- 
ing from  all  grade  levels.  Junior 
high  school  students  learned  about 
Inuit  culture,  created  computer 
graphics  on  sea  themes,  and  wrote 
a  plot  for  a  "Sea  Revels"  perfor- 
mance. High  school  students  dis- 
sected sharks,  built  a  scale  model 
of  the  Boston  basin,  and  gathered 
water  samples  from  the  harbor  to 


evaluate,  classify,  and  compare  with 
samples  taken  later  in  the  year. 

The  Globe  Foundation  never 
wanted  to  be  the  program's  sole 
support.  From  the  beginning,  it 
enlisted  school  department  sup- 
port and  then  transferred  coordina- 
tion to  the  School  Volunteers  of 
Boston,  which  provided  a  tax- 
exempt  fund-raising  base.  The 
Foundation  took  responsibility  for 
raising  additional  funds  from  Cox 
Charitable  Trust,  Raytheon,  IBM, 
and  Polaroid  to  support  the  pro- 
gram. The  Boston  Public  Schools 
have  agreed  to  fund  administrative 
costs  in  the  future. 

Suzanne  Watkin  admits  that  it 
is  a  long  process  to  develop  this 
kind  of  program,  but  her  en- 
thusiasm is  high:  "We've  had  no- 
thing but  positive  experiences  with 
teachers  and  the  public  schools. 
We  sit  down  and  listen  and  the 
teachers  work  very  hard  to  make 
things  happen.  With  very  little 
money,  they  do  a  lot." 

Watkin  is  also  aware  of  a  foun- 
dation's special  ability  to  provide 
resources  for  the  program.  As  a 
neutral  agent,  it  can  encourage 
cooperation  among  groups  that 
might  sometimes  feel  competition 
over  territorial  issues.  She  now 
finds  that  all  marine  resources  are 
thinking  about  public  education. 

Some  pannerships  begin  be- 
cause of  a  single  person.  A  CEO, 
superintendent,  principal,  teacher, 
parent,  or  staff  person  sees  a  need 
and  sets  out  to  fill  it.  Others  result 
from  a  group's  shared  commitment 
to  enhance  education.  But  some- 
times, a  great  pannership  grows 
out  of  a  single  object,  such  as  a 
beautiful  schooner,  and  evolves 
from  a  rich  natural  resource  like 
the  sea. 
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Career 

Awareness 

Program 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF 
AMERICA 

Between  schools  and  business, 
the  Scouts  make  all  the  connec- 
tions. 


Among  community 
groups,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  is  one  of  the 
most  resilient.  When  the 
75-year-old  organization  experi- 
enced a  drop  in  membership  in  the 
1960's,  it  conducted  a  survey  to  find 
out  what  interested  the  nation's 
teenagers.  The  response  was  nearly 
unanimous  and  came  as  no  sur- 
prise: adolescents  expressed  in- 
terest in  the  opposite  sex  and  in 
their  plans  for  the  future.  The  Boy 
Scouts  immediately  made  two 
major  program  changes.  They  in- 
vited girls  to  join  Explorer  posts — 
groups  of  older  Scouts  organized 
around  special  interests — and  they 
encouraged  their  councils  nation- 
wide to  address  career  awareness 
for  young  people,  both  in  Explorer 
posts  and  in  schools. 


In  recent  years,  more  and  more 
Massachusetts  Boy  Scout  councils 
have  been  running  career  aware- 
ness programs  in  cooperation  with 
public  schools.  Acting  as  a  third 
collaborator  with  schools  and  bus- 
iness, councils  demonstrate  the 
potential  contributions  of  non- 
profit organizations  to  partner- 
ships. 

Career  Awareness  programs 
take  different  forms  and  are  de- 
signed to  complement  existing 
career  education  activities.  The 
basic  results  in  all  schools  are  the 
same:  bakers,  pilots,  artists,  com- 
puter operators,  attorneys,  and 
plumbers  are  coming  into  schools 
to  talk  with  students  about  their 
work.  Consequently,  students  have 
more  opportunities  to  find  out 
about  a  variety  of  careers  in  depth. 

After  initial  approval  from  the 
principal  or  superintendent,  the 
career  awareness  program  usually 
begins  with  planning  in  the  gui- 
dance department.  In  the  spring, 
students  complete  a  survey  of 

career  and  hobby  interests. 
Scouts  take  respon- 
sibility' for  tabulating 
results.  In  some  areas, 
r         local  businesses  with 
^IB.      computer  resources 
donate  time  and 
equipment  for  this 
task.  The  Scouts  use 
this  information  for 
M  planning  and  share  it 

with  guidance  departments. 
Over  the  summer,  speakers 
are  lined  up  for  the  school 
year. 


Joe  Frassica  at  WNTS 
radio. 


Each  school  system  sets  up  the 
program  according  to  its  own 
needs  and  goals.  Mary  McCarthy, 
Exploring  Director  of  the 
Nt)rumbega  Council  in  the  Newton/ 
Wellesley/Weston  area,  distributes 
the  surv  ey  in  grades  8-12,  and  then 
plans  a  variety  of  activities;  indi- 
vidual speakers  for  a  special  career 
exploration  class,  or  perhaps  a 
panel  discussion  on  small  business 
careers  for  a  group  of  100  students. 
Myron  Rust,  Field  Director  of  the 
Old  Colony  Council,  serving  the 
CantoiVStoughton/Brockton  area, 
might  schedule  50-60  speakers  per 
month  in  high  schools,  with  14  on 
a  single  day.  Bill  Cox,  District 
Executive  of  the  Mohegan  Council 
in  the  Worcester  area  cooperated 
with  the  Center  for  School-Busi- 
ness Initiatives,  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
school  department  to  start  the  pro- 
gram for  sophomores  in  one 
school.  It  soon  expanded  to  three 
more  schools  and  will  now  include 
some  juniors  and  seniors. 

The  Scouts  require  a  nominal 
fee  per  student  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram. Students  are  not  charged, 
however.  Instead,  funds  come  from 
local  businesses  or  service  clubs, 
and  some  school  departments  pay 
them  directly.  In  Worcester,  the 
school  committee  has  just  voted  to 
support  the  program  for  another 
year  and  to  make  it  available  to 
more  students.  Bob  Consolmagno 
of  the  School  Department  feels 
their  money  is  well  spent.  For  ap- 
proximately $400  per  school,  he 
estimates  the  program  reached  a 
total  of  approximately  1 000  to  1 500 
students.  According  to  Consol- 
magno, "The  Scouts  do  an  excellent 
job  of  preparation.  We're  getting  a 
lot  for  our  dollars."  Those  students 
who  indicate  a  strong  interest  in  a 
particular  field  are  invited  to  join 
specialty'  Explorer  posts  in  hotel 
management,  medicine,  com- 
puters, architecture,  or  any  of  a 
number  of  others.  These  career 
oriented  posts  give  students  an  op- 
portunity' to  explore  a  field  in 
depth. 

Members  in  the  Law  Enforce- 


ment post  led  by  West  Newton 
Police  Lieutenant  John  Likely  help 
direct  road  traffic  at  civic  events, 
learn  to  take  fingerprints,  to  give 
breathalizer  tests,  and  to  conduct 
crime  scene  investigation.  Many 
attend  a  special  summer  police 
academy  for  advanced  skills  such 
as  pistol  range  practice.  Member 
George  Mead  reflected,  "When  I 
first  heard  about  the  post,  I  wasn't 
interested  in  a  law  enforcement 
job,  but  I  loved  what  we  did  and 
now  I  want  to  work  in  this  field. " 
More  than  a  dozen  former  mem- 
bers of  the  post  have  gone  on  to 
careers  in  law  enforcement. 

Across  town  at  WNTN  radio, 
engineer  and  production  assistant 
John  Frassica  helps  members  in  the 
Radio  Broadcasting  post  learn  how 
to  read  news  for  broadcasting,  how 
to  time  records,  and  how  to  run  a 
reel-to-reel  tape  recorder.  Another 
popular  specialty  post  in  the 
Norumbega  council  is  sponsored 
by  the  Marriott  Hotel.  Approxi- 
mately 60  members  learn  cooking 
and  other  aspects  of  hotel  and  res- 
taurant management.  Marriott, 
along  with  General  Motors,  IBM, 
Kodak,  Delco,  and  J.C.  Penney, 
strongly  support  the  program 
throughout  the  country. 

The  gains  to  partners  in  these 
programs  are  obvious.  Schools  be- 
nefit because  the  Scouts  handle 
surveys  and  the  necessary  adminis- 
trative details  for  the  program. 
Their  students  gain  a  wider  view  of 
the  world  of  work  and  meet  more 
adults  with  whom  they  can  interact. 

Businesses  have  a  greater  op- 
portunity to  hire  employees  who 
enjoy  their  work.  Phil  Conner,  Dir- 
ector of  Public  Affairs  at  Honeywell, 
is  a  long-time  supporter  of  the  pro- 
gram because  of  this  benefit:  "A 
decade  ago,  it  seemed  every  parent 
told  every  youngster  to  become  an 
engineer  because  of  the  growth  of 
opportunities  in  that  field.  But 
many  of  these  students  might  have 
been  more  capable  in  another  dis- 
cipline. We  ended  up  with  some 
unhappy  engineers.  From  an  indus- 
try standpoint,  if  we  can  hire  some- 
one who  alreadv  knows  what  he  or 


she  wants  to  do,  we  are  ahead." 
Honeywell  supplies  in-school 
speakers  and  has  sponsored 
Explorer  posts  in  both  finance  and 
computers. 

There  are  also  obvious  benefits 
to  the  Scouts.  According  to  Reg- 
ional Director  Ken  Hesterberg, 
'When  you  start  career  awareness, 
some  kids  find  out  that  they  want 
to  get  into  a  field  in  more  depth." 
The  number  of  new  members  in 
Explorer  posts  has  increased  with 
the  popularity  of  the  in-school 
Career  Awareness  program. 

Councils  with  sufficient  per- 
sonnel have  no  difficulty  building 
interest  in  the  program.  The  Scouts 
are  in  an  ideal  position  to  initiate 
and  sustain  it.  They  don't  have  to 
be  experts  in  either  education  or 
business.  Sometimes  when  school 
and  business  people  first  come 
together,  they  spend  time  preen- 
ing, making  sure  that  the  other 
group  recognizes  their  expenise  in 
respective  domains.  The  Scouts, 
however,  have  nothing  to  prove. 
They  exist  simply  to  create  pro- 
grams for  young  people. 

Other  national  groups  can  en- 
courage local  affiliates  to  set  up 
programs  with  schools,  and  indi- 
viduals who  make  donations  to 
non-profit  organizations  can  urge 
them  to  use  funds  for  these  col- 
laborative efforts.  The  Scouts' 
willingness  to  use  their  skills  with 
community  members  and  program 
volunteers  to  complement  the 
goals  of  both  schools  and  business 
is  a  model  worth  imitating. 
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U.  John  Likely  with 
Law  Enforcement 
post  members. 


IVE  DYNAMIC 
CONNECTIONS 
5.  Business  provides  training 
and  shares  planning 
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UNIVERSITY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS  AT 
AMHERST 


Careers  straddling  education  and 
industry  snag  new  teachers. 


44' 


We  observed  her 
in  class  more 
than  we  would 
have  another 
teacher  because  she  had  no  experi- 
ence, and  she  never  repeated  a 
mistake.  She  welcomed  criticism, 
and  we  saw  instant  and  regular 
improvement.  In  Dolores  Bennett, 
we  saw  someone  who  obviously 
loved  teaching."  So  says  assistant 
principal  Tom  Stanley  at  The  Brom- 
field  School  in  Harvard,  Massa- 
chusetts. "Kids  responded  to  her 
energ\',  her  knowledge  of  math, 
and  her  availability  after  school.  I 
think  we  found  a  nugget — we  hired 
her  as  quickly  as  possible." 

Bennett  recently  finished  a  half- 
year  internship  teaching  math  in 
grades  9-12.  To  help  students  un- 
derstand that  geometry  involved 
creativity  and  exploration,  Bennett 
spent  an  entire  class  session  with 
mobius  strips — cutting  them 
lengthwise  to  see  what 
would  happen,  putting 
in  extra  twists, 
trying 


experiments  whose  outcomes 
neither  teacher  nor  student  could 
predict. 

Brian  Telfair  recalled  his  in- 
ternship teaching  physics  at  Pentuc- 
ket  Regional  High  School  in  West 
Newbury.  "If  I  said.  Goose  Gossage 
takes  a  baseball  and  throws  it  at  90 
miles  per  hour,'  they  really  got  into 
that.  And  when  I  put  a  problem  on 
the  board  about  Mary  Lou  Retton, 
the  girls  suddenly  got  interested  in 
physics." 

These  efforts  to  add  immediacy 
and  relevance  to  math  and  science 
studies  spring  from  a  prospective 
high  school  teachers  training  pro- 
gram. Bennett  and  Telfair  earned 
Master  of  Education  degrees  and 
teaching  certification  from  the  Math 
English  Science  Technology  Educa- 
tion project  at  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Amherst  (MESTEP).  The 
program  gives  degree  candidates 
1 5  months  of  coursework  and  paid 
internships  in  public  schools  and 
in  high  tech  firms. 

MESTEP  was  originally 
created  to  address  a  problem 
that  has  arisen  in 
Massachusetts  and 
throughout  the 
country  in  the 
wake  of  the 
celebrated 
high- 
technology 
business 
boom. 
With 

corporate 
money 


Dolores  Bennett  with 
supervisors  Meril 
Thornton  and  Bill 
McCook  at  the  Bank 
of  Boston. 


Intern  Pegg>'  Collins 
teaches  physics  at 
l^wrenre  High 
Sf  hixtl. 


available  by  tlie  megab\te  to  lure 
bright  young  scientists  and 
mathematicians  intt)  industry',  it  has 
become  steadily  harder  to  attract 
promising  graduates  into  the  teach- 
ing profession. 

Even  before  the  recent  upsurge 
of  career  opportunities  in  high-tech 
industn',  educators  worried  about 
the  teaching  of  math  and  science 
at  the  high  school  level.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Engineers 
were  among  professional  organiza- 
tions studying  the  nation's  math 
and  science  teaching  emergency. 
Concurrently  in  Massachusetts, 
Robert  Kessler,  Superintendent  of 
the  Acton-Boxborough  School  Dis- 
trict, and  Richard  Clark,  Professor 
and  then  Associate  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Education  at  the  Univer- 
sic\-  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst, 
met  to  sketch  a  local  answer  to  this 
problem. 

This  involved  a  cooperative 
effort  among  different  parties — the 
University,  a  number  of  Mas- 
sachusetts public  school  systems, 
and  the  Digital  Equipment  Corpo- 
ration (DEC). 

When  MESTEP  was  in  the  plan- 
ning stages,  some  corporations  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  serve  as 
partial  sponsors,  taking  on  limited 
numbers  of  interns.  DEC  offered  to 
take  up  to  24  per  year,  which  meant 
they  took  even,'bod\'.  Says  Klaus 
Schultz  of  the  Universit>-,  "They 
gave  the  impression,  which  has 
since  been  borne  out,  that  they 
were  really  interested  in  aiding 
education,  and  not  just  in  a  PR  ges- 
ture or  in  sneaky  recruiting  of 
workers  for  themselves."  Both  the 
Massachusetts  High  Technology 
Council  and  the  Boston  Private  In- 
dustrv'  Council  have  promoted  the 
program  to  members,  and  Digital 
has  now  been  joined  by  other  cor- 
porate sponsors:  Bank  of  Boston, 
Cullinet,  Data  General,  Hewlett- 
Packard,  Houghton-Mifflin,  IBM, 
Prime  Computer,  Spinnaker 
Software,  and  New  England  Tele- 
phone. The  original  program  was 
expanded  beyond  math  and  sci- 
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ence  to  include  English.  Now  in  its 
founh  year,  the  program  receives 
primary  support  from  the  Fund  for 
the  Improvement  of  Post  Secon- 
dary Education. 

Before  MESTEP  trainees  begin 
their  internships,  they  spend  a  sum- 
mer of  student  teaching  combined 
with  courses  and  seminars  at  the 
University.  After  their  internship 
year,  they  have  another  summer  of 
University  study,  concentrating 
primarily  on  teaching  skills  and 
educational  applications  of  com- 
puters and  other  new  technologies. 
During  corporate  internships,  stu- 
dents are  likely  to  develop  educa- 
tional software,  edit  textbooks,  as- 
sist in  company  education  pro- 
grams, or  learn  new  approaches  to 
managing  data.  At  the  Bank  of  Bos- 
ton, Dolores  Bennett  helped 
develop  software  for  managing  data 
about  accounts.  She  and  other  em- 
ployees in  the  Massachusetts  Bank- 
ing Systems  Division  learned  a  new 
computer  language  together  and 
relied  on  each  other  for  answers 
to  problems.  Impressed  with  Do- 
lores's work,  the  Bank  offered  her 
summer  employment  to  comple- 
ment her  teaching  contract  for  next 
year. 

At  the  New  England  Telephone 
Learning  Center  in  Marlborough, 
Rosaleen  Katein  taught  three-day 
courses  in  management  and  com- 
munications skills  to  employees 
from  throughout  the  New  England 
region  and  developed  a  new  course 
in  labor  relations.  Katein  has  been 
able  to  relate  what  she  learned 
about  good  management  in  busi- 
ness to  good  classroom  manage- 
ment. 

University  officials  have  found 
new  ways  to  plan  educational  pro- 


grams as  a  result  of  MESTEP.  They 
have  used  the  group  of  involved 
school  administrators,  corporate 
personnel,  and  management  ex- 
perts to  look  closely  at  persistent 
problems  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion: attracting  the  talented  into 
teaching,  developing  guidelines 
for  first  year  classroom  experi- 
ences, and  career  development 
opportunities  for  teachers. 

Richard  Clark  is  convinced  that 
most  University  departments 
would  benefit  from  similar  partner- 
ships, especially  those  in  profes- 
sional fields.  According  to  Clark, 
"The  partnerships  in  MESTEP  have 
fostered  an  organizational  vitality 
in  the  University." 

MESTEP  attracts  people  who 
might  not  otherwise  have  consi- 
dered a  teaching  career.  Rosaleen 
Katein,  for  example,  thought  of 
using  her  biochemistry  degree  to 
address  technology  and  public  pol- 
icy. Brian  Telfair  considered  fol- 
lowing his  undergraduate  work  in 
chemistry  with  graduate  study  in 
medicine  or  biomedical  engineer- 
ing. 

Dolores  Bennett,  however, 
points  out,  "Money's  not  what  I'm 
after.  Personal  satisfaction  is  impor- 
tant, and  I  need  to  be  active,  to  talk, 
and  to  move  around.  I  would  go 
home  from  school  tired  but  rejuve- 
nated every  day.  Most  kids  are  eager 
to  learn  and  you  don't  want  to  lose 
those  who  are  reluctant.  I  can't  wait 
to  get  back  to  teaching." 

Sections  of  this  article  were  origi- 
nally written  by  Charles  C.  Smith 
and  appeared  in  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst  1985 
Chancellor's  Report. 


Around  the 
Comer 

what  do  partnerships  hold  for  the 
future? 


What  issues  should  we 
watch  as  partnerships 
become  more  com- 
mon? What  are  key  con 
siderations  for  each  of  the  partners? 
Hints  for  Success 

The  hundreds  of  school-busi- 
ness partnerships  that  have  sprung 
up  in  the  Commonwealth  are  re- 
markable for  their  diversity,  yet 
they  share  these  basic  features  and 
principles  of  success: 

Start  small,  grow  slowly — suc- 
cessful partnerships  have  vision, 
but  begin  with  a  few  specific,  man- 
ageable goals  that  can  be  ac- 
complished in  a  relatively  short 
period.  Success  will  eventually  lead 
to  self-perpetuating  entities  capa- 
ble of  working  on  larger  problems, 
in  the  way  that  MESTEP  has  begun 
to  address  alternative  careers  for 
teachers. 

Don 't  promise  too  much — 
rhetorical  discussions  and  goals 


such  as  "We  want  to  improve  the 
schools"  are  not  enough  to  put 
activities  and  programs  into  place. 
They  lead  to  endless  discussion 
and  little  action.  In  contrast,  Boston 
Voyages  in  Learning  asks  teachers 
to  develop  specific  inter- 
disciplinary curriculum  plans  and 
to  share  them  with  others. 

Obtain  active  support  from 
leaders — a  core  of  business  and 


school  leaders  serve  as  the  driving 
force  behind  partnerships.  Top 
level  people  agree  on  goals  and 
activities  and  meet  periodically  to 
monitor  action.  However,  a  "hands- 
on"  group  puts  meat  on  the  bones 
of  a  plan  and  constantly  evaluates 
it.  Strong  support  from  Oxford's 
superintendent  and  Project  COF- 
FEE'S director  enables  teachers  to 
develop  appropriate  partnerships 
for  students. 

Identify  a  broker — every 
partnership  needs  at  least  one  per- 
son who  understands  or  is  willing 
to  learn  what  goes  on  in  both 
school  and  business  environments. 
This  person,  or  organization,  as  in 
the  Boy  Scouts  Career  Awareness 
Program,  provides  continuity  as 
teachers  or  principals  are  reas- 
signed and  businesspeople  change 
jobs. 

Be  realistic  about  money — 
seed  money  is  a  start-up  problem 
for  partnerships.  An  initial  financial 
commitment  from  local  business 
can  give  immediate  program  be- 
nefits. Later,  foundation  and  gov- 
ernment suppon  can  help  guaran- 
tee future  activities.  The  Bank  of 
New  England  funded  the  Teacher 
Fellowship  Program  and  later  saw 
this  money  augmented  by  grants 
from  the  Board  of  Regents.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  source,  tie  funding 
requests  to  measurable  goals. 

Take  some  risks — all  those  in- 
volved recognize  that  they  are 
learning  to  cooperate  in  an  un- 
familiar environment,  with  differ- 
ent styles  and  goals.  All  must  be 
willing  to  ask  questions,  remain 
open  to  new  situations,  and  share 
perspectives.  Because  they  were 
flexible,  both  Boston  Voyages  in 
Learning  and  the  Teacher  Fellow- 
ship Program  took  unexpected 
turns  and  increased  their  original 
expectations. 

Accountability  and  Policy 
Issues 

As  partnerships  continue  to 
develop  and  expand,  we  can  derive 
recommendations  for  policy  and 
practice  based  on  experience.  Fol- 
lowing are  specific  considerations 
for  each  of  the  actors  in  partnerships: 


1.  Business 

By  choosing  how  and  where  to 
invest  their  time  and  resources, 
business  can  help  alleviate  some 
persistent  educational  problems, 
such  as  increasing  equit\'  of  oppor- 
tuniU'.  Some  Massachusetts  com- 
munities spend  nearly  twice  as 
much  per  pupil  on  school  expenses 
as  others.  Businesses  that  serve  a 
large  area  could  play  an  important 
intermediary'  role  by  creating  col- 
laborative efforts  between  school 
systems,  linking  resources  between 
relatively  wealthy  and  less  wealthy 
communities.  Furthermore,  they 
can  invest  money,  time,  and  effort 
in  communities  where  additional 
resources  are  more  likely  to  make 
a  difference  in  students'  lives. 

Business  can  also  take  a  more 
active  role  in  tr\1ng  to  keep  stu- 
dents in  school.  Ironically,  as  the 
economy  has  improved,  many  stu- 
dents drop  out  without  hesitation 
because  they  know  they  can  find 
jobs.  Business  can  influence  the 
decisions  students  make  by  work- 
ing with  schools  on  job  programs 
which  include  those  students  at 
risk  of  dropping  out. 

2.  Small  Businesses 

Small  businesses  play  a  large 
role  in  the  economy  and  have  a 
great  deal  to  add  to  partnerships. 


Two  thirds  of  all  new  jobs  in  the 
past  few  years  have  been  created 
in  small  businesses — those  with 
two,  three,  or  up  to  ten  employees. 
Students  can  learn  the  different 
types  of  jobs  available  in  these 
businesses — management,  finan- 
cial, start-up/entrepreneurial  skills. 
Students  who  are  more  aware  of 
their  options  will  have  an  advan- 
tage. 

People  in  small  business  tend 
to  know  an  area's  young  people 
well  and  can  often  make  a  greater 
commitment  to  them  when 
changes  in  economic  climate  ad- 
versely affect  employment  at  large 
firms.  They  can  provide  continuity 
and  the  personal  commitment  of 
individuals  to  work  with  students. 

3.  Schools 

Schools  are  equally  responsi- 
ble and  accountable  for  the  success 
of  partnerships.  More  of  them  need 
to  become  open  to  what  they  can 
learn  from  other  partners  in  the 
process.  At  the  same  time,  schools 
must  realize  that  partnerships  are 
not  a  panacea  to  solve  all  problems, 
but  an  aid  to  work  on  a  few  well 
thought-out  and  specific  ideas. 

If  the  partnership  is  to  evolve 
in  an  incremental  process,  it  must 
have  support  from  every  level — the 
superintendent's  office  to  the  class- 
room. Principals  play  an  especially 
essential  role.  Everyone  who  ulti- 


mately has  some  power  to  move 
the  system  must  be  involved. 

4.  Higher  Education 

Those  in  higher  education  also 
need  to  be  aware  of  the  potential 
benefits  and  responsibilities  of 
partnerships.  Higher  education 
needs  to  pay  greater  attention  to 
the  educational  needs  of  business, 
not  for  customized  vocational  train- 
ing, but  for  academic  and  remedial 
work  that  will  make  a  better  edu- 
cated workforce.  Engineering  firms 
and  universities,  for  example,  work 
together  in  both  Massachusetts  and 
California  to  attract  and  prepare 
qualified  minority  students. 

Higher  education  and  business 
might  also  consider  faculty/em- 
ployee exchanges.  Enrollments  in 
Massachusetts  colleges  and  univer- 
sities will  shrink  noticeably  be- 
tween now  and  1995,  with  more 
than  50%  of  the  shrinkage  occuring 
between  1989-92.  Any  short-term 
enrollment  decline  carries  the  pos- 
sibility of  faculty  lay-offs,  but  blan- 
ket lay-offs  would  be  inappropriate 
given  expectations  of  a  later  enroll- 
ment rebound. 

If  colleges  and  universities 
could  borrow  industry  people,  with 
attention  to  maintaining  collective 
bargaining  rights,  as  temporary  re- 
placements for  retiring  faculty,  they 
could  forestall  the  need  for  cuts. 
Then,  with  the  enrollment  trough, 
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the  arrangement  would  reverse. 
Faculrs'  members  sufficient  to 
match  the  decline  in  students 
would  work  temporarily  in  busi- 
ness and  industry.  This  exchange 
would  support  business  and  indus- 
try by  encouraging  experienced 
employees  to  develop  skills  and 
allow  appropriate  promotions  for 
talented  newer  people. 

5.  Government 

Partnerships  need  leadership. 
Elected  officials  can  play  important 
roles  as  intermediaries  for  them. 
Often  the  endorsement  and  visible 
involvement  of  an  elected  official 
lay  the  ground  work  for  success. 
By  encouraging  this  type  of  activity, 
federal,  state,  and  local  leaders 
create  a  climate  that  makes  partici- 
pants feel  they  are  part  of  a  signifi- 
cant effort. 

Government  agencies  can 
encourage  support  for  partner- 
ships. They  become  active  partici- 
pants by  making  resources 
available  to  schools,  by  providing 
technical  assistance,  and  by 
working  with  partnerships  to 
coordinate  services  between 
schools  and  other  agencies.  If  both 
state  and  federal  governments 
provide  seed  money  for  panner- 
ships,  they  can  foster  the  best  type 
of  cooperation  between  public  and 
private  sectors.  Tangible  acknow- 
ledgement from  government, 
through  conscious  rewards, 
recognition,  or  even  tax  incentives, 
can  increase  business  participation. 

6.  Foundations 

Foundations  usually  want  di- 
rect programmatic  results  for  their 
investments.  In  the  case  of  partner- 
ships, business  is  also  looking  for 
measurable  results  after  an  initial 
contribution.  Foundations  need  a 
change  in  focus  to  understand  that 
staffing,  proposal  writing,  and 
meetings  between  potential 
partners  all  require  seed  money. 
Although  foundations  are  reluctant 
to  provide  general  purpose  grants 
to  school  systems  with  no  direct 
program  payback,  they  would  get 
the  biggest  return  on  their  invest- 


ment if  they  made  funds  available 
to  help  partnerships  succeed. 

Another  resource,  the  school- 
based  foundation,  can  also  play  an 
important  role  in  partnerships. 
Formed  specifically  to  raise  money 
for  public  school  programs,  these 
groups  either  determine  indepen- 
dent priorities  or  provide  general 
funds  to  augment  existing  school 
budgets.  In  the  past  two  to  three 
years,  approximately  twenty-five  of 
these  foundations  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Massachusetts,  from  Low- 
ell to  Lenox,  from  the  Gateway  Re- 
gional District  to  Springfield,  Wor- 
cester, and  the  South  Shore. 
Businesses  can  develop  founda- 
tions and  donate  directly  to  them. 
They  can  also  urge  cooperation 
between  education  foundations 
and  groups  such  as  School  Im- 
provement Councils,  set  up  to  dis- 
tribute discretionary  money  to 
every  school  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

7.  Community  Neighborhood 
Groups 

Partnerships  need  to  take  a 
more  active  responsibility  for 
working  with  drop-outs  and  poten- 
tial drop-outs.  It  is  too  early  to  pre- 
dict how  partnerships  at  the 
elementary  level  might  improve 
the  self-esteem  of  younger  students 
and  ultimately  reduce  the  drop-out 
rate.  They  certainly  have  the  poten- 
tial. But  too  often  high  school  pro- 
grams in  the  area  of  job  training 
have  been  set  up  for  students  who 
will  automatically  become  good 
employees.  We  now  need  to  go 


beyond  that,  to  involve  at-risk  stu- 
dents whenever  possible.  These 
students  may  require  more  pa- 
tience, attention,  and  flexibility  in 
both  school  and  business  settings, 
but  their  successes  bring  great  re- 
wards. 

More  partnerships  need  to  in- 
clude small  business  and  commu- 
nity groups  in  their  activities.  As- 
sociations of  small  business  and 
neighborhood  groups  can  be 
brought  together  through  panner- 
ships  to  serve  the  community  bet- 
ter. As  partnerships  continue  to 
develop,  positive  steps  taken  by 
their  leaders  can  ensure  that  com- 
munity interests  as  well  as  the  in- 
terests of  business  and  schools  are 
addressed.  By  including  commu- 
nity members  on  boards  of  direc- 
tors, partnerships  guarantee  that 
they  have  the  viewpoint  of  parents 
with  school-age  children. 

Organizational  barriers  often 
prevent  community  groups  from 
providing  resources  to  schools,  yet 
we  need  to  encourage  more  coop- 
eration. Requirements  for  partici- 
pation should  not  be  onerous,  but 
enabling  and  flexible.  They  should 
encourage  the  sort  of  activities 
community  groups  might  organize, 
such  as  providing  tutors  at  neigh- 
borhood centers.  Many  groups  may 
already  take  responsibility  for  such 
activities  on  their  own,  but  they 
could  undertake  them  much  more 
effectively  through  collaboration 
with  schools. 

Businesses,  schools,  govern- 
ment funders,  and  community 
groups  each  have  reasons  to  enter 
partnerships.  Wliile  they  naturally 
want  to  advance  their  own  goals, 
they  can  also  advance  the  interests 
of  students  and  the  community  at 
large.  Ultimately  they  have  to  use 
the  yardstick  that  educational 
leader  Ralph  Tyler  applies  to 
evaluate  all  school  programs:  What 
difference  has  this  made  in  the  lives 
of  students? 
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Publications 

Connections:  The  Campus  and  the 
Commonwealth's  Economy.  Hie 

(Chancellor's  Report,  I'niversiiy  ofMas- 
satiuiseti.s  at  Anihenst,  198S. 
— Six  innovative  out-reacli  programs, 
illustrating  I'niversiry  activities  that  af- 
fect the  state's  economic  growth  and 
competitiveness,  are  presented  in  de- 
tail, with  additional  examples  men- 
tioned in  brief 

A  Decade  of  Commitment:  School- 
College  Collaboration  in  Boston: 
1975-1985,  198S.  Copies  available 
from  Dr.  Robert  1.  Sperber,  Office  of 
the  President,  Boston  L'niversity,  147 
Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  MA  02215. 
— Effective  glimpses  of  the  wide  range 
of  activities  promoted  by  school/college 
collaborations  begun  with  court-or- 
dered desegregation. 

Discover  Total  Resources,  1985 
Available  from  Mellon  Bank,  Commu- 
nir\-  Affairs  Division,  One  Mellon  Bank 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15258. 
— Originally  developed  to  assist  non- 
profit organizations,  this  outstanding 
free  book  is  a  guide  to  tapping  the  full 
range  of  community  resources:  money, 
people,  goods,  and  .services. 

Eurich,  N.P  ,  Corporate  Classrooms: 
The  Learning  Business.  Princeton, 
NJ:  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  1985.  (With  a 
Foreword  by  Ernest  L.  Boyer.) 
— The  upwards  of  $40  billion  spent  by 
business  on  in-house  education  warrant 
Ernest  Boyer's  designation  of  this  im- 
portant force  as  the  "third  sector"  of 
American  education.  Includes  a  discus- 
sion of  public  policy  issues. 

Hoyt,  Kenneth  B.,  "A  Career  Education 
Perspective  on  Business-Education 
Partnerships,"  Community  Educa- 
tion Journal,  Vol.  XIII,  Number  4, 
July,  1986,  pp.  13-15. 
— A  case  for  increasing  school/business 
partnerships  in  career  education  be- 
cause of  the  changing  nature  of  work. 

McPherson,  Bruce,  School  Reform 
and  Higher  Education,  for  Associa- 
tion of  Independent  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities in  Massachusetts,  1984.  Availa- 
ble from  AICUM,  1 1  Beacon  Street,  Bos- 
ton, MA  02108. 

— Recommendations  for  ways  that  col- 
leges and  universities  can  improve  pre- 
collegiate  schooling.  Covers  recruit- 
ment, curricula,  administration,  admis- 
sion standards,  incentives,  and  re- 
sources. 


I.ace\',  R.A.,  Becoming  Partners: 
Hotv  Schools  and  Companies  Meet 
Mutual  Needs.  Washington,  D,C,:  Na- 
tional Commi.ssion  for  EmiiUn  iiient 
Policy,  1983. 

— Fearful  that  the  recent  upsurge  in 
school/busine.ss  collaborations  may  be 
headed  for  rapid  disillusionment,  the 
author  seeks  to  identify  the  key  factors 
that  can  su.stain  and  strengthen  the 
partnership  trend.  His  central  thesis  is 
that  success  hinges  on  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  "process"  i.ssues. 

McNett,  IE,  Let's  Not  Reinvent  the 
Wheel:  Profiles  of  School/Business 
Collaboration.  Washington,  DC: 
Inst,  for  Educational  Leadership,  1982. 
— The  theme  of  this  publication  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  title  of  its  concluding 
chapter,  "Many  Wheels  for  Many  Tasks." 
Well-chosen  specific  examples  as  well 
as  more  general  discussions  enlighten 
the  reader  about  the  problems,  barriers, 
and  successes  of  partnerships. 

O'Connell,  Carol,  How  to  Start  a 
School /Business  Partnership. 

Bloomington,  Indiana:  Phi  Delta  Kappa 
(Fastback  #226),  1985. 
— A  brief  practical  guide  to  initiating 
partnerships  and  school  foundations. 

Organization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  Industry  and 
Un  iversity:  New  Forms  ofCoopera  - 
tion  and  Communication,  1750 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006,  1984. 
— Numerous  examples  of  collaboration 
between  industry  and  universities,  with 
outlines  of  institutional  changes, 
mechanisms,  and  policies  to  stimulate 
their  development. 

Partnerships  in  Education,  A 
Handbook.  Available  from  the  Public 
Education  Fund,  600  Grant  Street,  Suite 
4444,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15219. 
— A  joint  effort  of  government  and  edu- 
cational foundations,  this  booklet  pro- 
vides a  succinct  overview  of  partnership 
programs  and  practical  advice  for  start- 
ing, nurturing,  and  expanding  them. 

Progress  Through  Partnership, 

1984.  Available  from  American  Can 
Company,  P.O.  Box  3610,  Greenwich, 
CT  06836-3610. 

— Student-produced  version  of  Amer- 
ican Can  Company  Annual  Report,  in- 
cluding information  about  the  com- 
pany's Join-A-School  partnership  with 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  High  School  in 
New  York  Cit^•. 


I'urccll,  Elizabeth  A.,  et  al.,  eds. 
Partners for  the  80s,  Business  and 
Education,  1981,  Alexandria,  Virginia: 
National  School  Vtjiunteer  Program. 
— Brief  descriptions  of  24  programs 
located  ihroughcjut  the  country ,  includ- 
ing cost  and  staffing  requirements, 

Schilit,  II.  cS:  Uccy,  R  ,  The  Private 
Sector  Youth  Connection.  New  York: 
Vocaticjnal  Foundation,  1982. 
— A  well-organized  review  of  55  tested 
school/liusiness  partnerships  and  hcjw 
they  did  it.  Includes  resource  list. 

School  and  Business  Partner- 
ships, Phi  Delta  Kappa  Exemplars-  Prac- 
tice Series  1985/86.  Bloomington,  In- 
diana: Phi  Delta  Kappa  Center  on  Evalu- 
ation Development  and  Research. 
— Selected  articles  from  a  rich  variety 
of  sources  offering  perspectives  on 
partnerships,  a  sampling  of  collabora- 
tive programs,  and  ideas  for  develop- 
ment. 

Seeley,  David  S  , Education  Through 
Partnership:  Mediating  Struc- 
tures and  Education.  ( An  American 
Enterprise  Institute  Book  ),  Cambridge: 
Ballinger,  1981. 

— The  author  outlines  a  necessary  shift 
from  school  bureaucracy  to  collabora- 
tive relationships  between  teachers, 
students,  parents,  and  citizens  if  we  are 
to  improve  education  for  all  students. 

Timpane,  Michael,  Corporations 
and  Public  Education  in  the 
Cities.  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York,  1982. 

— This  well-researched  and  thoughtful 
account  covers  the  history,  the  typology, 
major  problems  and  successes,  and 
policy  issues  inherent  in  urban  school/ 
business  partnerships. 

Publications  by  the  Massachusetts 
Dept.  of  Education 

Bureau  of  Student,  Community  and 
Adult  Services 

Community  Education  Office 
1385  Hancock  Street 
Quincy,  MA  02 1 69      (617)  770-758 1 
Creating  School-Business  Partner- 
ships, 1983.  Six  case  studies  as  well  as 
brief  profiles  of  a  range  of  existing  Mas- 
sachusetts partnerships  are  presented 
by  city  and  town.  Recommendations 
and  resource  lists  included. 

Business  and  Education:  Partners  for 
Excellence,  1984.  Proceedings  of  five 
regional  conferences,  co-sponsored  by 
the  Mass.  Dept.  of  Education,  Associated 
Industries  of  Massachusetts,  Mass.  As- 
sociation of  Superintendents,  and  the 
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Mass.  Business  Roundtable.  Strategies 
and  ideas  for  developing  successful 
partnerships. 

Industry-Education  Partnership 
Guidelines,  1986.  Provides  overview  of 
partnerships,  outlines  steps  for  de- 
veloping them,  suggests  strategies  for 
success,  and  lists  a  variety  of  resources. 

Schools  and  Communities  Working 
Together  to  Enrich  K-12  Education, 
1986.  Provides  a  model  for  partnership 
development,  illu.strated  through  three 
extended  case  studies  and  over  30 
profiles  in  a  wide  range  of  .school/com- 
munitv'  collaboration. 

Periodicals 

Partnership:  A  Publication  of  the 
Center  for  School-Business  Initiatives 

Center  for  School-Business  Initiatives, 
90  Madison  St.,  Worcester,  MA  01680 
— A  newspaper  highlighting  school/ 
business  partnership  activities  in  the 
Worcester  area  with  reports  on  relevant 
education  studies. 

ProEducation:  The  Magazine  About 
Partnerships  with  Education.  Quar- 
terly magazine  founded  in  1984.  Availa- 
ble from  ProEducation  Publications, 
5000  Park  Street  North,  St.  Petersburg, 
FL  33709 

— This  publication  grew  out  of  the  bus- 
iness communitv'  to  encourage  school/ 
business  partnerships  from  within  bus- 
iness. It  highlights  outstanding  pro- 
grams throughout  the  nation. 

Organizations 

The  Boston  Compact 

26  Court  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 
(617)  726-6200 

— A  well-orchestrated  effort  between 
hundreds  of  businesses,  higher  educa- 
tion, and  schools  to  increa.se  students" 
access  to  better  training  and  better  jobs 
while  improving  schools  system-wide. 

Center  for  Organizational  and 
Community  Development 

Room  225  Furcolo  Hall 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  MA  01003 
(413)  545-2038 

— This  center,  located  in  the  Univer- 
sity's School  of  Education,  conducts 
research  on  partnerships,  assembles 
case  .studies,  and  provides  training  in 
the  many  developmental  stages  of 
partnerships.  It  also  distributes  articles 
and  publications  on  partnerships,  with 
a  strong  focus  on  building  networks. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S. 

Public  Affairs  Department 


1615  H  Street,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20062 
(202)  659-6152 

— Promotes  business  and  economic 
education,  as  well  as  school/business 
partnerships. 

City  Wide  Educational  Coalition 

37  Temple  Place,  #523 
Boston,  UA  02111 
(617)  542-2835 

— An  independent  citizen  group  dedi- 
cated to  excellent,  integrated  public 
education  in  Boston;  activities  include 
providing  information,  working  with 
decision-makers,  and  encouraging  ob- 
jective media  coverage.  Newsletter  of 
interest  to  Boston  residents  and  those 
looking  for  interaction  with  schools. 

The  Conference  Board 

845  Third  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)  759-0900 

— Business-supported  research  organi- 
zation; produces  annual  studies  of  cor- 
porate public  involvement,  e.g., 
"Educating  Students  for  Work:  Some 
Business  Roles." 

Institute  for  Responsive  Education 

605  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02215 
(617)  353-3309 

— This  non-profit  organization,  housed 
at  Boston  University,  promotes  citizen 
participation  in  educational  decision 
making  and  school  improvement.  It 
conducts  studies,  provides  training  and 
and  distributes  publications  on  these 
topics  as  well  as  school  effectiveness 
and  school/universirv'  programs. 

Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education 

1385  Hancock  Street 
Quincy,  MA  02169 

Bureau  of  Student,  Community  and 
Adult  Services 

Community  Education  Office 
(617)  770-7581 

Collaborations  for  Management 
Training 

Commonwealth  Leadership  Academy 
Office  of  Professional  Development 
(617)  770-7569;  (413)  739-7271 

Public  Education  Fund 

600  Grant  Street,  Suite  4444 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219 

(412)  391-3235 

— A  national  organization,  the  Fund  is 
an  excellent  resource  for  assistance  in 
establishing  local  education  funds/foun- 
dations, intermediate  organizations  that 
link  .school  systems  with  community- 
resources. 


School  Volunteers  for  Boston,  Inc. 

25  West  Street 
Boston,  MA  02111 
(617)  451-6145 

— This  organization  has  provided  direct 
services  to  Boston  Public  Schools  for 
20  years.  They  offer  technical  assistance 
in  developing  partnerships,  career/role 
model  speaker  programs,  mentors, 
reading  aloud,  intergenerational  pro- 
grams, and  innovative  models  of  em- 
ployee volunteering  with  minimum 
time  away  from  the  worksite. 

Also; 

Springfield  School  Volunteers,  195  State 
Street,  Springfield,  MA  01103.  (413) 
787-7015 

National  School  Volunteer  Program, 
701  North  Fairfax  Street,  Suite  320, 
Alexandria  VA  22314,  (703)  836-4880 

Featured  in  this  booklet: 

Teacher  Fellowship  Program 

Bank  of  New  England 
28  State  Street 
Boston,  MA  02109 
(617)  973-6185 

Boston  Voyages  in  Learning 

Boston  National  Historical  Park 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard 
Charlestown,  MA  02129 
(617)  242-5664 

Project  COFFEE 

P.O.  Box  -476 

North  Oxford,  MA  01537 

(617)  987-1626 

Career  Awareness  Program 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 
National  Office 
1325  Walnut  Hill  Lane 
Irving,  TX  75038 
(214)  580-2000 

Norumbega  Council 

2044  Beacon  Stret 
Waban,  MA  02168 
(617)  332-2220 

Old  Colony  Council 

2438  Washington  Street 
Canton,  MA  02021 
(617)  828-8360 

Mohegan  Council 

19  Harvard  Street 
Worcester,  MA  01609 
(617)  752-3768 

Math/English/Science/Technology 
Education  Project 

School  of  Education,  Furcolo  Hall 
Universir\-  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  MA  01003 
(413)  545-1574 
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